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What  does  the  Blockade 
mean  ?     What  does   it  do? 
The  Navy  is  by  tradition  silent, 
but  it  is  well  that  the  people  at  home 
and   the  men    in  the  trenches  should 
realise    what    an    effective    part    is  being 
played  in  the  War  by  those  who  keep  ceaseless 
watch  upon  the  seas  for  contraband-carrying  ships.—  - 


A  FAR-REACHING 
PATROL. 

The  British  Naval  block- 
ade of  Germany  does  not, 
as  a  good  many  people  appear 
to  imagine,  merely  obtain  in  the 
North  Sea  and  the  English  Channel. 
It  extends  from  Iceland  to  the  Mediter- 
lanean  ;  from  the  far  north  to  the  equator 
— or  even  further  south.    It  is,  in  fact,  not 
an  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  blockade 
exists,  in  a  greater  or  smaller  degree,  in  all 
the  seas  of  the  world.      There  are  ships 
patrolling    the   frozen  seas   of    the  Arctic 
regi-ons,  others  under  the  tropical  sun  of  the 
torrid  zone. 

It  is,  however,  giving  away  no  secret  to 
say  that  the    blockade    is   nowhere  more 


arduous  than  in  the  North  Sea  and  in  the 
Atlantic,  where  it  is  concentrated. 

The  blockade  is,  relatively  speaking,  a 
small  part  of  a  great  machine.  It  is  part 
and  parcel  of  the  work  of  the  whole  Navy, 
and  is  maintained  under  cover  of  the  power 
of  what  Admiral  Sir  John  Jellicoe  has  so 
aptly  termed  the  Grand  Fleet. 

At  the  outbreak  of  war  the  Blockading 
Squadron  of  the  North  Sea,  the  Tenth  British 
Cruiser  Squadron,  was  commanded  by  Rear- 
Admiral  Sir  Dudley  de  Chair,  who  became 
Naval  Adviser  to  the  Foreign  Office  on 
March  6th,  191 6.  When  the  blockade  was 
first  instituted,  some  of  our  older  cruisers 
were  alone  detailed  for  the  work  connected 
with  it. 

These    cruiser    squadrons    were  small, 
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■quite  sufficient 


but  were — at  that  time- 
for  their  purpose. 

As     the     blockade  increased 
severity,  the   vessels  engaged  in   it  were 
increased  in  numbers.     As  it  became  neces- 
sary to  tighten  the  cordon,  the  old  cruisers 
originally  detailed  were  either  supplanted  or  rein- 
forced by  liners   specially   armed   and  prepared 
for  the  work. 

Officially  known  as  auxiliary  armed  cruisers,  these 
converted  merchant  vessels  and  passenger  ships  mount 
several  guns  of,  various  calibres.    They  are  not,  of  course, 
warships  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  but  they  are  perfectly 
adequate  for  the  work  assigned  to  them.    The  ships  which  com- 
prise the  Grand  Fleet  are  not  generally  employed  in  the  blockade  ; 
they  are  watching  for  any  ships  or  squadron  of  the  German  Navy 
which  may  be  tempted  to  come  out. 

Generally,  the  converted  cruisers  are  commanded  by  a  captain  or  commander 
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ot  the  Royal  Navy  appointed  to  them  by  the 
Admiralty.  Most  of  their  original  officers  and 
crews  remain  in  them,  although  the  crews  of 
the  majority  of  them  have  been  somewhat 
increased. 

Experience  has  proved  the  wisdom  of 
retaining  so  many  officers  and  men  accus- 
tomed to  the  work  and  ways  of  our  mercantile 
marine.  Almost  without  exception,  they  have 
risen  to  the  peculiar  demands  of  the  blockade 
in  the  most  admirable  manner.  Their  know- 
ledge of  ships'  manifests  and  papers,  their 
ability  to  make  quick,  comprehensive,  and 
unerring  inspections  of  cargoes — these  have 
been  of  inestimable  service. 

The  Navy  has  an  immense  admiration  for 
the  men  of  the  Royal  Naval  Reserve,  who, 
largely  at  big  personal  and  professional 
sacrifice,  have  so  splendidly  and  patriotically 
come  forward  to  perform  highly  expert  but 
frequently  dreadfully  monotonous  work. 

AN   IMPASSABLE   NETWORK  OF  SHIPS. 

For  reasons  which  will  be  perfectly 
obvious,  it  is  not  possible  to  describe  fully 
the  system  on  which  the  blockading  ships 
work.  But  the  idea  prevalent  in  many  minds 
that  "  lines  "  of  ships  are  "  stretched  " 
between  two  opposite  points  is  completely 
erroneous.  Such  a  plan  would  not  be  effec- 
tive, for  at  night  it  would  not  be  at  all 
impossible  for  blockade  -  runners  to  slip 
through  a  single  "  line  "  of  ships. 

The  blockade  is  maintained  by  a  compli- 
cated network  of  vessels,  all  working  in 
conjunction  with  each  other.  The  placing 
of  the  vessels  conforms  to  a  definite  plan; 
although  the  plan  would  suggest  nothing  so 
much  as  a  maze  to  any  ship  attempting 
to  pick  her  way  unchallenged  through  the 
cordon. 

In  the  North  Sea  the  ships  are  divided 
into  units  of  patrolling  squadrons.  These 
squadrons  are  continually  at  sea;  the  cordon 
drawn  from  north  to  south  is  continuous  and 
unbroken.  At  no  time  is  there  a  gap  in  the 
network  of  the  patrols.  Ships  may  be  with- 
drawn for  repairing  or  overhauling,  and 
at  times  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  return 
to  their  bases  or  to  port  for  the  purpose  of 
coaling  and  provisioning,  but  whenever  a 
ship  leaves  her  allotted  station,  she  is  re- 
placed by  another  vessel.  It  may,  indeed, 
be  said  that  no  vessel  can  pass  without  being 
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noticed  and,  if  necessary,  stopped  by  om 
patrols. 

Both  with  our  Northern  and  Southern 
blockading  squadrons  units  of  the  French 
Navy  are  co-operating.  A  number  of  French 
cruisers  are  employed  to  help  us  maintain 
what  has  not  inaptly  been  termed  "  the 
Allies'  stranglehold  on  Germany,"  and  there 
is  the  closest  and  most  perfect  conceit 
between  the  ships  and  the  ships'  companies 
of  the  two  nations.  They  are  in  close  touch 
with  each  other  by  wireless,  and  .  able  to  go 
to  each  other's  assistance  in  the  shortest 
possible  time. 

THE  TOLL  OF  THE  BLOCKADE. 

There  is  nothing  very  spectacular  about 
the  work  of  blockading.  Monotony  and 
hardship,  together  with  a  very  considerable 
amount  of  peril,  describes  the  patrol  work 
fairly  accurately.  There  is  the  peril  of 
weather,  the  peril  of  mines,  and  the  peril  of 
German  submarines  always  to  be  faced. 

Happily,  however,  the  two  latter  dangers 
are  now  less  frequent  than  at  one  time.  Of 
German  floating  mines,,  it  may  be  said  that 
they  afford  very  good  targets  at  which  to 
shoot,  while  our  cruisers  have  accounted  for 
a  good  number  of  submarines.  From  time 
to  time  German  submarines  have  been 
specially  sent  out  to  attack  our  blockading 
cruisers,  but  the  results  they  have  achieved 
have  not  been  very  great.  Submarines,  by 
the  way,  are  the  only  craft  which  now  dare 
to  show  the  German  flag  at  sea,  and  they 
are  probably  responsible  for  such  restricted 
mine-laying  as  can  now  be  done  against  us. 

The  -blockading  squadrons  have  gone 
through  two  winters  of  their  weary  and  un- 
inspiring work  under  conditions  of  great 
severity.  Ships  engaged  in  the  blockade 
usually  remain  at  sea  forty  to  fifty  days  before 
returning  to  their  bases  to  coal  and  pro- 
vision ;  some  have  to  touch  at  ports  to  coal, 
or  coal  at  sea.  Letters  frequently  do  not 
come  to  hand  for  weeks  and  weeks,  and  a 
ship  may  go  several  days  without  seeing  any 
other  vessel,  while  another  may  be  busy  prac- 
tically all  the  ti  me.  All  the  news  of  the 
outside  world  she  gets  is  what  she  may 
happen  to  pick  up  by  her  wireless  from 
Poldhu  or  Eiffel  Tower.  To  pretend  that 
the  ships  detailed  for  the  blockade  have  not 
suffered  considerable   privations  would  be 
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"  Da;ly  Moil  "  photograph. 

A  striking  photograph  of  one  of  the  ships  of  our  "  silent  Navy  "  on  duty  somewhere  in  the  North  Atlantic. 
The  picture  shows  how  the  vessel  looked  after  encountering  a  blizzard.     Everything  was  coated  with  a  thick 

and  frozen  mass  of  snow. 


untrue.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the 
way  in  which  they  have  remained  on  patrol 
has  been  both  magnificent  and  marvellous. 
This  blockading  work  is  exceedingly  dan- 
gerous at  times,  but  the  men  keep  at  it  with 
splendid  spirit,  and  all  the  officers  in 
command  have  from  time  to  time  stated  how 
faithfully  and  efficiently  the  work  has  been 
done. 

There  have  been  losses,  of  course — that 
was  inevitable.  Several  of  the  patrol  vessels 
have  been  sunk  by  submarines,  mines,  or 
tempest,  and  the  loss  of  life  has  been  large. 
The  auxiliary  cruiser  Clan  Maaiaughten  went 
down  in  a  heavy  gale  while  in  close  contact 
with  her  consorts,  and  not  a  vestige  of  her 
could  be  found  subsequently ;  while  the 
sinking  of  the  Alcantara,  as  the  result  of  her 
successful  fight  with  the  German  raider,  the 
Grieff,  will  be  generally  remembered. 

The  blockade  is  carried  on  by  night  as  well 
as  by  day,  and  the  problem  of  sleep  is  often  a 
difficult  one  to  solve.  Even  in  the  largest 
ships,  in  rough  weather  in  the  North  Sea  one 


is  sometimes  thrown  bodily  out  of  one's  bed. 
and  in  one  ship  two  officers  were  unlucky 
enough  to  have  ribs  broken  in  this  way. 

On  another  occasion,  a  wardroom  table  at 
which  a  number  of  officers  were  breakfasting 
was  suddenly  hurled  against  a  bulkhead, 
which  it  crashed  through  by  the  force  of  the 
impact,  and  as  a  result  plates,  cups  and 
saucers,  herrings,  marmalade,  bread,  and 
coffee  became  one  unpleasant  and  almost 
unrecognisable  whole. 

This  sort  of  thing  is  only  amusing  when 
time  has  toned  down  the  disappointment  and 
discomforts  attaching  to  it. 

HOW  SHIPS  ARE  STOPPED  AND  SEARCHED. 

Generally  the  man  in  the  crow's  nest 
"  spots  "  a  ship  first.  Directly  he  does  so  he 
signals  the  fact  down  to  the  bridge. 

The  first  sign  may  be  a  little  cloud  of 
smoke  far  away  on  the  horizon.  As  the 
position  of  neighbouring  units  is  known  by 
keeping  constantly  in  touch  by  wireless,  it  is 
at  once  possible  to  decide  whether  or  not 
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Official  photograph,  Central  Newt. 

This  photograph  illustrates  the  "  British  way."    It  shows  the  officer  in  charge  of  a  Naval  search-party  making 
inquiries  into  the  character  of  a  sailing  ship.    Our  Navy  does  not  sink  merchant  ships  at  sight. 


the  smoke  is  from  the  funnels  of  a  patrol 
ship. 

If  it  is  not,  steps  to  intercept  the  stranger 
are  taken.  At  full  speed  the  patrol  ship  sets 
off  towards  her.  At  a  distance  of  between 
three  and  tour  miles  she  signals  to  her,  the 
signals  being  accompanied  by  the  firing  of 
two  blank  cartridges. 

The  questions  are  brief,  but  to  the  point : 

"What  is  your  name?  Where  are  you 
from  ?    Where  are  you  bound  for?  " 

On  receipt  of  the  answers,  if  it  is  deemed 
necessary  to  examine  the  ship,  she  is  re- 
quested to  stop  by  signal.  A  boat  is  lowered 
and  sent  off  with  an  officer  and  a  boarding 
party  to  investigate  the  ship's  papers. 

In  a  rough  sea  the  task  of  the  boarding 
party  is  by  no  means  easy  or  free  from  danger, 
and  it  has  frequently  happened  that  a  block- 
ading cruiser's  boat  is  stove  in,  and  her 
crew  thrown  into  the  sea,  in  making  an 
attempt  to  board  a  merchantman.  In  time 
the  men  of  a  boarding  party  become  expert 
at  the  work,  and  can  generally  get  on 
board,    although    sometimes    with    a  wel 


jacket.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  most 
patrol  ships  carry  fishermen  from  Newfound- 
land, because  of  these  men's  remarkable 
skill  in  managing  boats  in  rough  weather. 
There  are  very  few  seas  these  Newfound- 
landers cannot  get  through,  as  they  have 
been  accustomed  to  handling  boats  in  rough 
weather  all  their  lives. 

Arrived  on  board  the  merchantman,  the 
boarding  officer  interviews  the  captain.  At 
the  very  beginning  of  the  blockade  the 
Admiralty  issued  orders  that  all  officers  and 
men  engaged  in  the  work  were  to  treat  the 
captains  and  crews  of  suspected  neutral 
vessels  with  the  utmost  courtesy  and  con- 
sideration. As  far  as  was  consistent  with  the 
proper  maintenance  of  the  blockade  neutrals 
were  to  be  put  to  as  little  inconvenience  and 
placed  in  as  little  danger  as  possible.  Need- 
less to  say,  these  instructions  have  been 
carried  out  in  the  spirit  as  well  as  in  the  letter. 

When  the  captain  has  been  interrogated,  the 
crew  and  passengers  (if  any)  may  be  mustered 
on  deck  to  determine  if  any  Germans  are  on 
board. 
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The  examination  of  a  ship's  manifest 
requires   an   expert    knowledge    of  such 


documents  and  an  alert  mind.  It  has  not' 
been  an  uncommon  thing  for  captains  to 
produce  false  manifests,  and  the  "faked" 
manifest  has  always  to  be  looked  out  for  very 
sharply.  The  boarding  officer  who  suspects 
a  manifest  generally  makes  no  bones  about 
saying  so,  and  usually  in  such  a  case  his 
challenging  of  the  ship's  cargo  list  is  sufficient, 
and  the  captain  produces  the  correct  papers 
with  the  best  grace  he  can  command.  There 
have  been  cases  where  captains,  seeing  the 
"game  was  up,"  have  unblushingly  handed 
over  both  false  and  true  manifest  for  the 
boarding,  officer  to  compare.  Whenever 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the 
cargo  is  genuine  the  ship  is  released  and 
"passed  on"  through  the  patrols;  if  there 
is  considerable  doubt  about,  or  positive 
evidence  against  the  ship,  a  small  armed 
guard  is  put  aboard,  and  the  would-be 
blockade-runner  is  taken  into  the  nearest 
British  port. 

It  may  be  wondered  how  a  ship  once 
stopped  and  examined  and  "passed"  is 
permitted  to  pass  through  our  network  of 
blockading  ships  without  being  inconve- 
nienced by 

sequently.  One  cannot  enter 
details  of  the  way  in  which 
this  is  avoided,  but  it  can 
be  said  that  a  vessel  having 
once  been  passed  as  "all 
right "  by  a  patrol  ship  is 
given  certain  facilities  which 
enable  her  to  continue  her 
voyage  without  further  in- 
terruption. The  method 
is  one  which  cannot  be 
passed  on  by  wireless  or 
other  means  to  any  possible 


being  repeatedly  stopped  sub- 
into  the 


confederates  she  might  have  in  her  wake  or 
her  neighbourhood,  and  therefore  there  is 
no  chance  of  collusion  between  blockade- 
runners. 

At  night,  especially  during  the  long  nights 
of  the  winter,  the  work  of  the  blockading 
patrol  is  very  difficult.  But  although  a  ship 
may  slip  past  one  or  even  two  of  the  patrols, 
it  is  almost  impossible  for  her  to  dodge  clear 
through  the  entire  network  of  cruisers. 

TRICKS  OF  BLOCKADE  RUNNERS. 

It  is  not  feasible  to  examine  every  ship 
stopped  at  sea.  This  fact  should  always  be 
borne  in  mind. 

Sometimes,  in  rough  weather,  it  is  not 
possible  to  lower  a  boat  with  a  boarding 
party  ;  at  other  times,  even  to  uncover  the 
hatches  of- a  ship  would  be  very  dangerous. 
In  the  calmest  weather  it  would  take 
three  or  four  days  to  examine  an  ordinary 
merchantman  at  sea  thoroughly,  while  in 
stormy  weather  uncovering  the  hatches  would 
lead  to  the  flooding  of  the  holds  and  damage 
to  the  cargo. 

Then  it  must  also  be  remembered  that  to 
stop  a  neutral  ship,  especially  in  the  North 
Sea,  for  the  purpose  of  examination  would 
be  distinctly  dangerous  to  her  on  account 
of  German    submarines,    which  invariably 


"Hardworked,  but  cheerful. 


sink  at  sight  if  they  can  possibly  do 
so,  giving  no  warning;  they  respect  no 
flag,  and  they  are  equally  merciless  to 
neutral  and  belligerent  alike. 

The  difference  between  the  British  and 
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The  Huns  invariably  sink  ships  at  sight  if  they  can,  giving  no  warning. 


German  method  of  procedure  is  most  marked, 
in  that  everything  is  done  to  protect  the 
neutral  on  the  British  side  and  to  cause  him 
the  least  inconvenience.  On  no  occasion 
have  we  sunk  a  single  neutral  ship,  whereas 
the  German  submarines,  as  a  general  practice, 
sink  unarmed  neutral  ships  without  warning. 
From  all  points  of  view,  therefore,  it  is 
more  humane  and  considerate  for  suspected 
neutrals  to  be  taken  into  port  behind  proper 
defences  for  examination  of  their  cargo. 
Even  in  port  it  takes  experts  from  two  to 
three  days  thoroughly  to  examine  a  fair-sized 
ship's  cargo,  and  all  neutral  captains  under 
suspicion  of  blockade-running  prefer  to  be 
sent  into  a  British  port  rather  than  to  be 
examined  at  sea. 

It  is  possible  to  examine  some  vessels 
much  more  quickly  than  others — fishing 
trawlers,  which  abound  in  the  North  Sea, 
and  ships  partly  in  ballast,  for  example — but 
where  a  large  cargo  is  suspect  such  hasty 
methods  are  quite  impossible  in  mid-ocean, 
especially  in  winter. 

All  manner  of  ingenious  ideas  for  the 
concealing  of  contraband  have  been  met  with 
in  ships  specially  detailed  to  try  to  run  the 
blockade.  Among  the  more  noteworthy  of 
these  "  freaks  "  have  been  : 

Double  bottoms  ^] 

Double  decks  I  For  concealing  guns,  rifles, 
Double  bulkheads  >     firearms   generally,  and 

and  I  ammunition. 

Holiow  masts.  J 


Copper  ke^ls  >  On     sailing     ships  —  an 

Copper  plates  /     ingenious     method  of 

and  (      attempted  copper 

Copper  bottoms  J  "smuggling." 

Rubber  onions, 
Rubber  hidden  in  coffee  bags, 
Rubber  "  honey  in  honeycombs," 
and 

Cotton  in  barrels  of  flour. 

The  discovery  of  rubber  onions  had  its 
amusing  side ;  the  officer  who  found  them 
happened  to  drop  an  "  onion  "  which,  to  his 
vast  astonishment,  bounced  about  ten  feet ! 

Suspicions  of  copper  keels,  plates,  and 
bottoms  were  confirmed  by  divers  who  were 
sent  down  to  examine  ships  suspected 
these  devices. 

WHAT  HAPPENS  TO  CONTRABAND. 

Altogether  there  are  several  hundred:- 
of  ships  of  various  types  detailed  for  the 
maintenance  of  our  blockade  of  Germany. 

They  may  be  classified  as  follows,  in  order 
of  their  importance  : 

Cruisers, 
Destroyers, 
Converted  liners 
Armed  trawlers. 
Drifters,  . 
Yachts. 

The  ships  stopped,  questioned,  and 
examined  at  sea  have  numbered  several 
thousands  annually.    In  the  summer  months 
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This  striking  snapshot  shows  a  neutral  sailing  ship  in  distress  being  succoured  by 

seen  on  the  horizon  to  the  left. 


British  cruiser — which  is 


four  out  of  every  fifty — or  eight  per  cent,  of 
ships  encountered  —  are  sailing  vessels. 
Approximately,  one-eighth  of  the  ships 
stopped  since  the  blockade  was  instituted 
have  been  found  to  be  carrying  contraband. 
Latterly  there  has  been  a  falling  off  in  the 
attempts  to  run  the  blockade ;  blockade- 
runners  apparently  have  discovered,  to  their 
cost,  that  with  the  tightening  up  of  our 
cordon  the  chances  of  eluding  the  patrols 
are  so  small  that  the  game  is  hardly  worth 
the  candle. 

When  a  cargo  of  part  contraband  is  found 
the  contraband  goods  are  removed  and  sent 
to  the  Prize  Court,  and  the  ship,  deprived  of 
them,  is  allowed  to  go  on  her  way.  When, 
however,  the  whole  of  a  cargo  is  composed  of 
contraband,  everything,  including  the  ship 
herself,  is  detained,  and  her  fate  is  left  to  the 
decision  of  the  Prize  Court. 

ASSISTANCE  TO  NEUTRAL  SHIPS. 
With  so  large  a  number  of  ships  engaged 
in  carrying  out  the  blockade  in  different 
waters  it  was  inevitable  that  occasions  would 
arise  when  help  must  be  given  to  vessels  in 
distress.  In  addition  to  a  number  of  ships 
having  been  found  disabled  at  sea  and  towed 
into  port,  on  four  distinct  occasions  our 
blockading  patrols  have  rescued  neutral 
unarmed  vessels  in  imminent  peril  from 
German  submarines.  A  German  submarine 
may  come  out  and  lie  for  days  in  shallow 


water,  near  a  route,  before  she  reveals  her 
presence. 

Once  a  submarine  was  come  upon  waiting 
off  a  merchantman,  which  she  had  ordered 
to  lower  her  boats.  A  few  shots  from  the 
guns  of  a  patrol  cruiser  quickly  made  the 
submarine  dive,  and  the  attacked  neutrals 
were  able  to  go  back  to  their  ship  in  safety, 
and  resume  their  course. 

Another  time  a  Scandinavian  was  found 
with  her  masts  snapped  off  and  the  crew 
lashed  to  the  bulwarks,  heavy  seas  sweeping 
her  from  end  to  end.  All  the  crew  were  safely 
taken  off,  and  when  the  weather  abated  the 
ship  was  brought  into  port  for  repairs.  The 
captain  and  mate  of  a  ship  which  had 
foundered  in  a  heavy  winter  gale  were  picked 
up  much  exhausted  by  a  blockading  cruiser 
after  four  days  in  an  open  boat.  All  the  rest 
of  the  crew  had  been  drowned. 

An  American  ship,  which  had  been  drift- 
ing for  twelve  days,  her  crew  meanwhile 
being  without  food  or  coal,  was  also  rescued. 
She  was  towed  through  heavy  seas  into  a 
British  port. 

ARMED  GUARDS. 

The  following  accounts  (extracted  from 
letters)  of  the  adventures  of  armed  guards 
on  board  neutral  ships  give  some  idea  of 
the  dangers  encountered  by  these  small 
parties  of  British  seamen  and  marines. 

Starting  with  a  light  fair  wind  the  ship  (a 
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topsail  schooner)  proceeded  until  a  strong 
south-east  gale  was  encountered,  which 
increased  till  next  day,  when  it  was  con- 
sidered advisable  to  heave  to.  As  the  wind  still 
increased  it  was  found  necessary  to  run  north 
until  eight  o'clock  at  night  when  the  steering- 
gear  broke  down,  but  was  repaired  in  a  few 
hours.  On  the  following  day  the  ship  was 
becalmed,  but  a  head  wind  with  dense  banks 
of  fog  followed.  By  this  time  the  provisions 
carried  by  the  party  were  exhausted,  and  they 
had  to  subsist  on  the  salt  herrings  forming 
the  ship's  cargo. 

On  the  seventh  day  the  wind  increased  to 
a  gale  from  the  N.E.,  and  though  land  was 
sighted  it  was  impossible  to  make  any  port. 
On  the  eighth  day  the  forerigging  carried 
away,  and  the  foremast  nearly  went  over- 
board, but  by  knocking  away  the  bulwarks 
on  the  port  side,  passing  wire  strops  round 
the  ribs  of  the  ship  and  rigging  temporary 
stays,  the  damage  was  made  good.  An 
attempt  was  then  made  to  get  into  port,  but 
next  morning  the  starboard  anchor  was 
carried  overboard.  This  they  managed  to 
get  on  board  again  without  further  damage 
than  a  dent  in  the  ship's  side.  As  the  ship's 
gear  was  in  a  rotten  condition,  sails  and 
ropes  carrying  away  incessantly  until  the 
lower  topsail  was  the  only  sound  bit  of 
canvas  on  board,  the  only  course  was  to  run 
before  the  N.E.  gale  for  Leith.  Finally,  after 
twelve  days  battling  with  the  tempest,  Leith 
was  safely  reached. 

The  officer  in  charge  was  a  Royal  Naval 
Reserve  Midshipman,  and  his  party,  who  all 
worked  like  heroes,  were  three  seamen. 

On  another  occasion  an  officer  and  three 
men  were  sent  as  a  guard  on  board  a 
brigantine.  After  two  days  a  gale  sprang  up 
from  the  south-east,  and  the  ship  was  hove  to. 
The  pump  had  to  be  worked  continuously, 
as  with  the  heavy  labouring  of  the  ship,  which 
was  over  fifty  years  old  and  leaked  badly,  the 
water  in  her  increased  rapidly. 

While  the  crew  manned  the  pump  the 
officer  and  his  small  party  of  men  trimmed 
the  sails.  The  gale  continued  all  next  day, 
and  heavy  seas  were  shipped.  The  top- 
mast backstay  carried  away,  but  a  preventer 
was  rigged  to  save  the  mast.  Two  days  later 
a  group  of  islands  was  sighted,  and  the  wind 
moderated. 

After  drifting  seaward  in  a  calm,  a  breeze 
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took  the  ship  towards  the  land  again,  and  it 
was  decided  to  attempt  to  sail  between  two 
islands  It  was  dark  at  the  time  and  no 
lights  could  be  seen,  while  the  wind  failed 
and  the  ship  drifted  close  to  the  rocks, 
almost  scraping  them.  As  it  seemed  im- 
possible for  her  to  clear  them,  it  was  decided 
to  abandon  the  ship,  and  all  hands  hoisted 
out  the  life-boat  and  pulled  away  some 
distance. 

Much  to  everyone's  surprise  the  brigantine 
drifted  through  the  passage  without  touching 
the  rocks,  and  the  crew  and  guard  were  able 
to  re-embark  from  the  boat  which  was  leak- 
ing badly.  On  regaining  the  ship  it  was 
found  that  the  compass  had  been  broken  to 
pieces  by  the  main  boom,  but,  luckily,  a 
small  spare  compass  was  available  for 
navigation. 

A  breeze  now  sprang  up  from  the  S.S.E.. 
and  some  progress  was  made,  but  on  the 
sixth  day  provisions  ran  short,  and  hard 
bread  and  salt  fish  was  the  only  fare. 

A  gale  on  the  ninth  day  compelled  them 
to  heave  to  and  part  of  the  bulwarks  were 
stove  in,  and  a  jib  and  staysail  were 
blown  away.  The  ship  was  labouring  heavily, 
and  made  water  fast,  and  crew  and  guard 
were  kept  busy  at  the  pump.  Heavy  squalls 
at  intervals  strained  the  ship  in  every  part, 
and  made  pumping  very  difficult,  and  when 
port  was  finally  reached  on  the  evening  of 
the  twelfth  day  there  was  four  feet  of  water  in 
her  hold. 

This  small  guard,  consisting  of  two 
marines  and  a  stoker,  though  constantly  wet 
through  and  without  rest,  were  reported 
by  the  officer  in  charge  to  have  behaved 
excellently. 

LOOKING  OUT  FOR  GERMAN  RAIDERS. 

In  addition  to  looking  out  for  contraband, 
the  blockading  patrols  have  on  occasion 
been  the  means  of  destroying  disguised 
German  raiders. 

Most  of  these  raiders,  their  armament 
cunningly  hidden,  have  tried  to  slip  through 
our  cordon  under  false  colours,  the  Nor- 
wegian flag  being  the  favourite.  Their  object 
has  been  to  get  into  the  Atlantic  and  else- 
where, and  do  the  largest  amount  of  damage 
to  British  and  neutral  shipping  in  the 
shortest  possible  time. 

The  Grieff  tried  that  game  on  with  the 
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armed  liner  Alcantara,  and  paid  the  penalty 
for  doing  so.  The  Alcantara,  formerly  of 
the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company,  came 
across  the  Grieff  Hying  the  Norwegian  flag, 
and  with  the  Norwegian  colours  painted  on 
her  side.  Two  rounds  of  blank  across  her 
bows  made  her  stop,  and  after  exchanging 
signals  about  her  destination  and  cargo,  the 
Alcantara  steered  towards  her,  hoisting  out  a 
boat  in  which  was  an  armed  guard. 

Directly  the  Grieff  (which  was  the 
stranger's  real  name)  saw  the  boat  being 
prepared  she  knew  that  her  true  nature 
would  be  discovered  and  the  time  had  come 
to  act. 

Then  her  ensign  staff  with  the  Norwegian 
ensign  was  seen  to  drop  over  the  stern,  men 
were  seen  rushing  on  to  the  poop  and  clear- 
ing away  a  small  house  which  disclosed  a 
gun,  flaps  in  her  side  fell  down,  and  the 
battle  began.  The  first  shell  from  the  Grieff 
struck  near  the  bridge  of  the  Alcantara, 
damaging  the  steering-gear,  and  another 
wrecked  the  guard  boat.  The  Alcantara 
had  been  waiting  with  her  guns  loaded 
and  trained,  and  no  time  was  lost  in 
replying. 

A  torpedo  was  fired  by  the  Grieff,  but  was 
seen  to  miss  the  Alcantara.  Fires  soon 
were  noted  to  break  out  on  the  Grieff,  and 
after  a  duel  of  about  twenty  minutes  at  ranges 
sometimes  less  than  1,000  yards,  boats  and 
rafts  full  of  men  were  seen  leaving  the  enemy. 
The  Grieff  had  ceased  fire  and  given  up 


the  fight.  She  was  abandoning  ship,  so 
the  Alcantara  ceased  firing. 

It  was  then  found  that  the  Alcantara  was 
suffering  from  shot  holes  near  the  water  line, 
and  she  gradually  settled  down,  and  in  less 
than  twenty  minutes  after  ceasing  fire  turned 
over  on  her  side  and  sank.  Those  who  had 
not  got  away  in  boats  walked  about  on  the 
ship's  side  as  she  heeled  over,  and  just 
before  her  last  plunge  they  jumped  into  the 
water  and  clambered  on  to  floating  wreckage. 

OUR  BLOCKADE  IS  LEGAL. 

On  the  question  of  the  legality  of  the 
British  blockade  one  can  definitely  say  that  it 
is  in  absolute  accord  with  International  Law 
on  the  subject. 

We  do  everything  in  our  power  to  protect 
neutrals  and  to  cause  them  the  least  possible 
inconvenience ;  no  neutral  ship  has  been 
sunk  by  any  of  our  patrols — a  record  and 
policy  exactly  opposite  to  that  practised  by 
the  Germans,  whose  submarines  sink  at  sight. 

The  United  States,  in  the  Civil  War, 
maintained  a  far  more  rigid  and  severe 
blockade  than  the  present  British  blockade, 
while  Germany  herself,  in  besieging  Paris  in 
1 87 1,  carried  to  extreme  limits  that  policy  of 
starvation  of  the  enemy  which  she  now  so 
frequently  denounces  in  us,  in  our  blockade 
of  herself.  She  even  went  to  the  extent  of 
refusing  to  pass  food  into  Paris  for  the 
relief  of  German  prisoners  confined  within 
its  walls. 
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